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THE PUBUSHER'S PREFACE. 



The ^*Bail-Boad Libraby" is designed to 
beguile the tedious hours which so many are 
doomed to pass in the cars, during their rapid 
flight firom city to city. Newspapers rarely 
contwi any thing to hold the attention long, 
and books of three or four hundred pages are 
too formidable to be undertaken. What has 
been wanted the publisher of the Bail-Boad Li- 
brary now offers in small volumes, each con- 
taining a single story, written with sufficient 
force and vigor to hold the mind absorbed for 
an hour or two, and leave it refreshed with 
pleasant thoughts. Volumes which, from their 
compactness, may be taken home in the 

(7) 



8 THE publisher's PREFACE. 

pocket, after being read, for reperusial by family 
or friend. 

Among American authors, there is none in 
whose writings are combined moral power 
with absorbing interest in the degree presented 
in those of T» S. Arthur ; and, therefore, the 
publisher has determined to give the first vol- 
umes of this series from his pen. He is the 
novelist of the people, and everywhere the 
popular heart responds to his words^ 

The Story of the LittJiB Bound-Boy will be 
found replete with stirring iutereat and d^ep 
feeling* 



THE LITTLE BOUND-BOT. 



Ik a miserable old house, in Commerce street, 
north of Pratt street Baltimore, — ^there are fine 
stores there now — ^liyed a shoemaker, whose wife 
took a particular fancy to me as a doctor, (1 never 
felt much flattered by the preference,) and would 
send for me wheneyer she was sick. I could do no 
less than attend her ladyship. For a time I tried, 
by pretty heavy bills, to get rid of the honour; but 
it wouldn't do. Old Maxwell, the husband, grumbled 
terribly, but managed to keep out of my debt. He \ 
was the reputed master of his house; but I saw ) * 
enough to satisfy me that if he were master, his wife 
was mistress of the master. 

Maxwell had three or four apprentices, out of 
whom he managed to get a good deal of work at a 
small cost. Among these was a little fellow, whose 
peculiarly delicate appearance often attracted my 
attention. He seemed out of place among the stout, 
vulgar-looking boys, who stitched and hammered • 
away from morning until night in their master's 
dirty shop. 

"Where did you get that child?" I asked of the 
shoemaker one day. 

" Whom do you mean ? Bill ?" 

"Yes, the little fellow you call BiU." 

"I took him out of pure charity. His mother 

9 
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died about a year and a half ago, and if I hadn't 
taken him in, he would have gone to the poor house 
as like as not." 

"Who was his mother?" 

" She was a poor woman, who sewed for the slop- 
shops for a living — ^but their pay won't keep soul 
and body together." 

"And so she die4?" 

"Yes, she died, and I took her child out of pure 
charity, as I have said." 

" Is he bound to you ?" 

" Oh yes. I never take a boy without having him 
bound." 

"What was his mother's name?" 

"I believe they called her Mrs. Miller." 

"Did you ever meet with her?" 

"No: but my wife knew her very well. She 
was a strange kind of woman — feeling something 
above her condition, I should think. She was 
always low-spirited, my wife says, but never com- 
plained about any thing. Bill was her only child, 
and he used to go for her work, and carry it home 
when it was finished. She sent him out, too, to 
buy every thing. I don't believe she would have 
stirred beyond ner own door if she had starved to 
death." 

"Why not?" 

** Pride I reckon." 

" Pride'? Why should she be proud ?" 

"Dear knows ! Maybe she once belonged to the 
bettermost class of people, and was afraid of meet- 
ing some of them in the street." 

This brief conversation awoke an interest in my 
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mind for the lad* As I left tbe shop, I met him at 
the door with a large backet of water in his hand — 
too heavy for his strength. I looked at him more 
narrowly than I had e?er done before. There was \ 
a feminme deUeacy about eV|sr7 feature of his face, ) 
nnnsnal in boys who ordinarily belong to the station 
he was filling. His eyes, too, had a softer ex- 
pression, and his brow was broader and fairer. The 
mtentness with which I looked at him, caused him 
to look at me as intently. What thoughts were 
awakened in his mind I could not telL I put my 
hand upon his head, involuntarily; but cud not 
speak to him; and then passed on. I could not 
help turning to take another glance at the boy. 
He had turned also. I saw that there were tears m 
his eyes. 

"roor fellow!" I murmured, "he is out of his 
place.'' I did not go back to speak to him, as I 
wished afterward that I had done, but kept on my 
way. 

rfot having occasion to visit the shoemaker's wife 
again for some months, this boy did not, during the 
tmie, fall under my notice. It was midwinter when 
I next saw him. 

I was preparing to go out one stormy morning in 
February, when a lad came into my office. He was 
drenched to the skin by the rain, that was driving 
fiercely along under the pressure of a strong north- 
easter, and shivering with cold. His teeth chattered 
00 that it was some time before he could make 
known his errand. I noticed that he was clad in a 
much worn suit of common corduroy, the cracks in 
which, here and there, showed the red skin beneath, 
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and proved clearly enough that this was all that 
protected him from the bitter cold. One of his 
shoes gaped widely at the ^e ; and the other was 
run down at the heel sa l^Adjij) that part of his foot 
and old ragged stocU^g'tettflpi^ the floor. A com- 
mon sealskin cap, with ffie front part nearly torn 
off, was in his hand. He had removed this from his 
head on entering, and stood, with his eyes now rest- 
ing on mine, and now dropping beneath my gaze, 
waiting for me to ask his errand. I did not recog- 
nise him. 

"Well, my little man," I said, "is any one 
sick ?" 

"Please sir, Mr. Maxwell wants you to come 
down and see Johnny." 

" Mr. Maxwell ! Do you live with Mr. Maxwell V* 

"Yes, sir." 

I now recognised the lad. He was a good deal 
changed since I last saw him, and changed for the 
worse. 

"What is the matter with Johnny?" I asked. 

"I believe he's got the croup." 

"Indeed I Is he very sick ?" 

"Yes, sir. He can't hardly breathe at all, 

and goes all the time just so " Imitating 

the wheezing sound attendant upon constricted 
respiration. 

"Very well, my boy, I will be there in a little 
while. But, bless me ! you will get the croup as 
well as Johnny, if you go out in such weather as 
this and have on no warmer clothing than covers you 
now. . Come up to the stove and warm yourself— • 
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jnm are shivermg aU over. Why did not jou bring 
ftn nmbrella?" 

*^Mr. Maxwell never lets me take the mnbreller^" 
said the boj innoeentlj. 

«< He doesn't? Bntkeaoidsyoaoatintherain?" 

'^ Oh yes — alwavs. Sometimes I am wet all day." 

'* Doesn't it make yon sick ?" 

'^I feel bad, and ache all over sometimes after I 
have been wet ; and sometimes my face swells np 
ftnd pains me so I can't sleep." 

**l)o not your feet get very cold ? Have you no 
better shoes than these ?" 

*'I've got a better pair of shoes: but they hurt 
my feet so I can't wear them. Thomas, one of the 
boys, gave me these old ones." 

"Why do they hurt your feet? Are they too 
small?" 

"No, sir, I don't think they are. But my feet 
are sore." 

I feared as much as this. ^^ What is the matter 
with your feet?" I asked. 

"I don't know, sir. The boys say that nothing's 
the matter with them, only they're a little snow- 
burnt." 

"How do they feel?" 

"They bum and itch, and are so tender I can 
hardly touch them. I can't sleep at nights some- 
times for the burning and itching." 

I examined the boy's feet, and found them red, 
shining and tumefied, with other indications of a 
severe attack of chilblains. 

'^What have you done for your feet?" I. asked* 
**Does Mr. Maxwell know they are so bad?" 
2 
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^^ I showed them to him, and he said it was only 
a snow-burn, and that I must put my feet in snow 
and let it draw the ooM out." 

« Did you do so ?" 

^^ Yes, sir, as lon^ as I eonld bear it ; but it hurt 
dreadful bad. Mr. Maxwell said I didn't keep them 
in half lonff enough." 

"Were they better afterward?'* 

"Yes, sir, 1 think they were; but I go out so 
much in the snow, and get them wet so often^ that 
they can't get well." 

"What is your name?" I asked. 

"William.'^' 

"What else r' 

"William Miller." 

"Is your mother alire?" 

The tone and manner of the boy, when he gave 
a half inarticulate negative, made me regret haying 
asked the question. It was a needless one, for I 
already knew that his mother was dead. It was 
meant, however, as a preliminary inquiry, and, hay- 
ing been made, I proceeded to question him, in order 
to learn something, briefly, of his history. 

"Were you bom in Baltimore?" I continued* 

"Yes, sir." 



ft 
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"Have you any relatives here? 

•*Mr. P W is my uncle. 

"Mr. W ?" I said, in surprise. 

"Yes, sir — ^mother said he was my imoleJ 
" Is he your mother's brother ?" 
"Yes, sh-." 
;^*]NU1 he ever come to see your mother r* 
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^No^ watj he nerer came near ii8| and mother never 
went to see him." 

<< What was the reason ?" 

"I don't know, sir/' 

The ohild continued to look intently in my face, 
hut I questioned him no further. I knew Mr. 

W very well, and settled it at once in my mind 

that I would call and see him about the lad. I stood 
musing for some moments after the boy's last reply, 
and then said — 

''Tell Mr. Maxwell, that I will call down in about 
half an hour. Bun home as quickly as you can, 
and try and keep out of the rain." 

The sad, rebuking earnestness with which the boy 
looked at me, when I said this, touched my feelings. 
He had, evidently, expected more than a mere ex- 
pression of sympathy ; but I did not think it right 
to create any false hopes in his mind. I meant to 
do all I could to relieve his wretched condition; but 
did not know how fSeur I would be successfiiL 

I found, on visiting the child of Maxwell, that I 
had quite a severe case of croup on my hands. His 
respiration was very difficult, and sounded as if the 
air were forced through a metallic tube. There 
was a good deal of fever, and other unfavourable 
symptoms. The albuminous secretion was large, 
and the formation of the false membrane so rapid 
as to threaten suffocation. I resorted to the usual 
treatment in such cases, and, happQy, succeeded in 
producing a healthy change in the course of a few 
noors. So urgent had been the case, that, in attend- 
ing to it, my mind had lost sight of the littie boy on 
my first and second visits. As I was leaving the 
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house on the morning succeeding the day on which 
I had been called ih, I met him coming along the 
passage with an armful of wood. The look he gave 
me, as he passed, rebuked my forgetfulness, and 
forced me to turn back and speak to his master. 

"Look here, Maxwell," I said, speaking decid- 
edly, but in a voice so low that my words could 
not be heard distinctly by others in the room — " you 
must take better care of that boy Bill, or you will 
get into trouble." 

" How so, doctor ? I am not aware that I ill- 
treat him," returned the shoemaker, looking up 
with surprise. 

"He is not clothed warmly enough for such 
weather as this." 

"You must be mistaken. He has never com- 
plained of not feeling warm." 

I took hold of Maxwell's pantaloons. They were 
made of coarse, thick cloth, and I perceived that 
there were thick woollen drawers under them. 

" Take off these heavy trowsers and drawers," 
said I, " and in place of them put on a pair of half- 
worn corduroy pantaloons, and go out of doors and 
stand in the rain until you are drenched to the skin. 
The experiment will enable you to decide for your- 
self whether Bill is warmly enough clad." 

I spoke with earnestness. Either my manner or 
what I said, produced a strong effect upon the shoe- 
maker. I could see that I had offended him, and 
that he was struggling to keep down a feeling of 
anger that was ready to pour itself forth upon me 
for having presumed to remark upon and interfere 
with his business. 
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'* Understand me," said I, wishing to prevent the 
tfireatened outbreak of passion, ^^ I speak as a physi- 
ciai&9 and my duty as a physician requires me to do 
so. The knowleage of, and the experience in dis- 
eases, which I possess, enable me to understand bet- 
ter than other men tiie causes that produce them, 
and to give, as I should give, to the unthinking, a 
wamine of danger. And this I give to you now." 

"All very well, doctor," returned Maxwell, "if 
yon don't raise fsdse alarms." 

"Do you think I have done so in the present 
case?" 

'^ I don't think any thing about it. I know you 
have." 

" Then you think the lad warmly enough clothed ?" 

*^ If I md not think so, I would dress him more 
warmly." 

^^ You have on three times the thickness of cloth- 
ing that he has." I fixed my eyes intently on the 
man as I spoke. 

"And his blood is three times as warm as mine. 
I need not tell you that, doctor." 

** How do you know ?" 

" How do 1 know ?" speaking contemptuously— 
**does not everybody know that?" 

** How hot do you suppose your blood is ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Let us suppose it to be eighty degrees. Three 
times eighty would be two hundred and forty. 
Water boils at two hundred and twelve. If it be 
indeed true that the lad's blood is above the boiling- 
point, I must agree with you that his clothes are 
quite sufficient to keep out the cold at any season." 
2* 
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"You understand me well enough, doctor," re- 
plied Maxwell, exhibiting a ^ood deal of confusion. 
" I mean that a boy's blood is much warmer than a 
man's, which, with his greater activity, causes him 
to be less affected by cold. I have seen a good 
deal of boys, and have been a boy myself, and 
know all about it." 

V " Generally speaking, what you affirm about the 
greater warmth of young persons is true," I said to 
this. " But there are many exceptions. It is true, 
where there is good health, good spirits, plenty of 
good food, and activity. But it is not true where 
these are lacking. Nor is it true in any case to 
the extent you seem xo imagine. Particularly is it 
not true in the case of the boy about whom we are 
conversing." 

" Why not in his case, doctor ? I can see no 
••eason,* 

** He has not the vital activity of most boys of 
his age, and consequently not the warmth of body 
His face is pale aud thin, and his limbs have not 
the falness of youth. He has no activity in his 
movements. " 

"Because he is a lazy fellow," replied the shoe- 
maker, knitting his brows. "He wants the strap 
two or three times a day; that would make his 
blood circulate freely enough." 

"Brutal wretch!" I could hardly keep from ex- 
claiming. But for the boy's sake I put a curb 
upon my feelings. 

"In doing so," I quietly replied, "you would be 
guilty of sad cruelty and injustice. The lad can no 
more help what yon call laziness than yon could 
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help l>emg bom with gray eyes. It his natnra] 
bodily temperament. He has not the robiut con- 
stitution we see in most boys ; and this is hb mis- 
fortune, not his fault." 

Maxwell replied to this by pushing out his lips, 
drawing np his chin, half closing his eyes, and 
nodding his head in a very contemptuous manner ; 
saying ahnost as plainly as words could express 
it — ^'^ AU gammon, doctor ! You needn't try to come 
over me with that kind of nonsense." 

Satisfied that it would be useless to say any thing 
more upon the subject at that time, I tumea away, 
remarking as I did so — 

** K you are not influenced by my advice in this 
matter, you may chance to feel more potent rea- 
sons. A word to the wise is sufficient." 

The shoemaker made no reply, and we parted. 
My first impression was to go immediately to Mr. 

TiV- and apprize him of the condition of his 

nephew. But a little reflection convinced me that 
it would be much better to make some previous in- 
quiries in regard to his family, and endeavour to 
ascertain the reason of his estrangement from his 
sister. I would then be able to act with more cer- 
tainty of success. I soon obtained all the informa- 
tion I desired. The history was an impressive one« 
I will give it as briefly as possible. 

. Anna W , at the age of twenty, was esteemed 

and beloved by all who knew her. Her family was 
one of wealth and standing, and she moved in our 
first circles. She had but one brother, to whom 
she was tenderly attached. Philip was her elder 
by some years. Among the many who sought the 
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regard of Anna, was a young man named Miller, who 
had been for years the intimate friend of her bro- 
ther. Extremely fond of his sister, and highly 
valuing his friend for his many estimable qualitied^ 
Philip was m^re than gratified when he saw evi- 
dences of attachment springing up between them. 

Besides Miller, Anna had another suitor, a young 
man named Westfield, who had become quite inti- 
mate with her, but who had made no open declara- 
tion of love before Miller came forward and offered 
for her hand. Westfield loved Anna passionately, 
but hesitated to declare his feelings, long after he 
had come to the conclusion that without her for his 
companion through life, existence would be unde- 
sirable. This arose from the fact of his not being 
certain in regard to the maiden's sentiments. Anna 
was always kind, but reserved. She was, he could 
see, ever pleased to meet him ; but how far this 
pleasure was the same that she experienced in meet- 
ing other friends, he could not tell. While thus 
hesitating, business required him to go to New 
Orleans, and spend some months there. Before 
leaving he called three several times upon Miss 

W , with the intention of making known his 

sentiments, but each time shrank from the avowal, 
and finally resolved that he would make the declara- 
tion in writing immediately on his arrival at New 
Orleans. With this object in view, he asked her if 
she were willing to correspond with him. Anna 
hesitated a moment or two before replying, and 
then assented with a blushing cheek. 

For some months before unSj Miller had shown 
more than his usual attentions to the sister of his 
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friend ; and these had been sufficiently marked to 
attract Anna's notice. He was a man of intelli* 
gence, fine attainments, honourable sentiments, and 
of good personal appearance. To his attractions 
the maiden was by no means insensible. But West- 
field had a prior claim upon her heart — she ad- 
mired the former, but loved the latter unacknow- 
ledged to herself. 

Lnmediately on his arrival at New Orleans, 
Westfield wrote to Anna, but did not speak of the 
true nature of his feelings. The letter touched 
upon all subjects but the one nearest to his heart. 
Anna replied to it briefly, and with evident reserve. 
This threw such a damper upon the young man, 
that he did not write again for nearly two months, 
and then not with the warmth and freedom that had 
distinguished his first letter. 

Meantime, Miller grew more and more constant 
in his attentions to Anna. To second these atten- 
tions, Philip W frequently alluded to his friend 

in terms of admiration. Gradually Anna became 
interested in the young man, and pleased whenever 
he made her a visit. When Westfield asked the 
privilege of opening a correspondence with her, she 
believed, from many corroborating circumstances, 
that he designed formally addressing her, and that 
the correspondence would lead to that result. But 
as his letters, with the lapse of time, grew less and 
less frequent, and more constrained and formal, she 
was led to form a different opinion. During all this 
time Miller's attentions increased, and Anna's feel- 
ings became more and more interested. Finally, an 
ofier of marriage was made, and, after due refieC' 
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tion accepted. Three days afterward Miss W 
received the following letter: — 

** New Obleans, June 8th, 18 — ^ 

" My dear Anna, 
^^ A letter from an intimate and mutual friend 
prompts me at once to open to you my whole heart. 
For many months— nay, for more than a yeax— 1 
have loved you with an ardour that has made your 
image ever present with me, sleeping or waking. 
Often and often have I resolved to declare this sen- 
timent, but a foolish weakness has hitherto kept me 
silent ; and now the danger of losing you constrains 
me to speak out as abruptly as freely. When 1 
asked the privilege of opening a correspondence 
with you, it was that I might, in my very first 
epistle, say what I am now saying; but the same 
weakness and hesitation remained. Many times I 
wrote all I wished to say, folded and sealed the letter, 
and— cast it into the flames. I had not the courage 
to send it. Foolish weakness ! I tremble to think of 
the consequences that may follow. Dear Anna ! — 
I will thus address you until you forbid the tender 
familiarity, and bid my yearning heart despair- 
Dear Anna ! write me at once and let me know my 
fate. Do not wait for a second post. Until 1 
hear from you I shall be the most unhappy of mor- 
tals. If your heart is still free — if no promise to 
another has passed your lips, let me urge my suit 
by all the tenderest, holiest, and purest considera- 
tions. No one can love you with a fervour and devo- 
tion surpassing mine ; no hi^art can beat responsive 
to your own more surely than mine ; no one can 
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dkemh yon in his heart of hearts, nntil life shall 
cease, more tenderly than I will cherish you. But 
I will write no more. Why need I? I shall connt 
the days and hours until your answer come. 
^^Yoors, in life and death, 

**H. Wkstpield/* 

Tears (rushed from the eyes of Anna W y as 

she read tne last line of this unlooked for epistle, 
her whole frame trembled, and her heart beat heavily 
in her bosom. It was a long time before she was 
snffioiently composed to answer the letter. When 
she did answer, it was, briefly, thus — 

''Baltocorb, Jane 28, 18— w 

Mb. H. Wbstpibld. 
**Dear Sir : — Had your letter of the 18th, come a 
week earlier, my answer might have been different. 
Now I can only bid you forget me. 

"Yours, A;c. Anna." 

" Forget you ?" was the answer received to this. 
"Forget you? Bid me forget myself! No, I can 
never forget you. A week ! — a week earlier ? Why 
should a single week fix our fates for ever. You 
are not married. That I learn from my friend. It 
need not, then, be too late. If you love me, as I 
infer from your letter, throw yourself upon the mag* 
nanimity of the man to whom you are betrothed, 
and he will release you from your engagement. I 
know him. He is generous-minded, and proud. 
Tell him he has not and cannot have your whole 
heart. That will be enough. He will bid you be 
free." 
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The reply of Anna was in these few words. 
"Henry Westfield; it is too late. Do not write to 
me again. I cannot listen to such language as you 
use to me without dishonour." 

This half-maddened the younff man. He wrote 
several times, ,»ging Anna^y Ivery consideration 
he could name to break her engagement with Miller. 
But she laid his letters aside unanswered. 

An early day for the marriage was named. The 
stay of Westfield at the South was prolonged several 
months beyond the time at first determined upon. 
He returned to Baltimore a month after the pro- 
posed union of Anna with Miller had been con- 
summated. 

Although induced, from the blinding ardency of 
his feelings, to urge Anna to break the engagement 
she had formed, this did not arise from any want 
of regard in his mind to the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation. So suddenly had the intelligence 
of her contract with Miller come upon him, coupled 
with the admission that if his proposal had come a 
week earlier it might have been accepted, that for 
a time his mind did not act with its usual clearness. 
But, when the marriage of her he so idolized took 
place, Westfield, as a man of high moral sense, gave 
up all hope, and endeavoured to banish from his 
heart the image of one who had been so dearly 
beloved. On his return to Baltimore, he did not 
attempt to renew his acquaintance with Anna. 
This he deemed imprudent, as well as wrong. But, 
as their circle of acquaintance was the same, and 
as the husband and brother of Anna were his friends, 
it was impossible for him long to be in the city with- 
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out meetiii^ her. They met a few weeks after his 
return, at Uie hoiuie of a friend who had a largo 
company. Weetfield saw Anna at the opposite side 
of one of the parlours soon after he came in. Tlie 
question of leaving the house came up and was some 
tune debated. This he finally determined not to do, 
for sereral reasons. He could not always avoid her ; 
and the attempt to do so would only make matters 
worse^ for it would attract attention and occasion 
remarks. But, although he remained with the com- 
pany, he preferred keeping as distant as possible 
firom Anna. His feelings were yet too strong. To 
meet her calmly was impossible, and to meet her in 
any other way, would, he felt, be wrong. While 
he thus thought and felt, the husband of Anna 
touched him on the arm and said — 

'^ Come ! I must introduce you to my wife. You 
were one of her old friends, but have not once called 
upon her since your return from the South. She 
complains of your neglect, and, I think, justly. 
Come !" 

Westfield could not hesitate. There was no re- 
treat. In a space of time shorter than it takes to 
write this sentence, he was standing before the 
young bride, struggling manfully for the mastery 
over himself. This was only partial — not complete. 
Anna, on the contrary, exhibited very few, if any 
signs of disturbance. She received him with a 
warm, frank, cordial manner, that soon made him 
feel at ease — ^it caused a pleasant glow in his bosom. 
As soon as they had fairly entered into conversa- 
tion, the young husband left them. His presence 
had caused Westfield to experience some restraint ; 
3 
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tnis gave way as soon as he withdreV to another 
part of the room, and he felt that no eye but an in^^ 
different dt^ was upon him. An hour passed like 
a minute. When Supper was announced, Westfield 
offered his arm to conduct Anna to the refreshment 
room. She looked al'ound for her husband, and^ 
not seeing him, accepted the attention. Just bM 
they were about leafving the parlour. Miller came 
tip, and Westfield offered to resign hi? wife to his 
care, but he politely declined takmg her from his 
arm. At supper, the husband and the former lover 
seemed to vie with each other in their attention to 
Anna, who never felt happier in her lif^. Why sho 
experienced more pleasurable feelings than usualy 
she did not pause to inquire. She was consbioui^ 
of being happy, and that was alL 

f'rom that time, Westfield became » i^gular visiter 
at the house of Mr. Miller, with Irhom he was now 
more intimate than before. He oame and went 
without ceremony, and frequently spent hourd with 
Anna while her husband wi£s away. This intimacy 
continued for two or three years without attracting 
any attention from the sodal gossips who infest 
every circle. 

"It is high time you were married*" 

Or— 

"Westfield, why don't you go more mto com- 
pany f 

Or— 

" I really believe you are in love with Mrs* lifiller.'* 

W^e IsMighing remarbi often made by hid friends^ 
to which he always made some laughing answer ; but 
DO one dreamed of thinking his intimacy with Anna 
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an improper one. He was looked upon as a warm 
friend of both her husband and herselfi and inclined 
to be something of an ^' old bachel(»r." If she were 
seen at the theatre, or on the street, with Westfield, 
it was looked upon almost as much a matter of 
course as if she were with her husband. It is but 
fair to state, that the fact of his ever having been 
an avowed lover was not known, except to a very 
few. He had kept his own secret, ana so had the 
object of his misplaced affection. 

J^o suspicion had ever crossed the generous mind 
of Miller, although there were times when he felt 
that his friend was in the way, and wished that his 
visits might be less frequent and shorter. But such 
feelings were of rare occurrence. One day, about 
three years after his marriage, a friend said to him, 
half in jest, and half in earnest — 

" Miller, a'n't you jealous of Westfield ?" 

'^ Oh yes — ^very jealous," he returned, in mock 
■eriousness. 

*^ I don't think I would like my wife's old flame 
to be quite as intimate with her as Westfield is with 
your VFife." 

^^ Perhaps I would be a little jealous if J believed 
him to be an old flame." 

" Don't you know it ?" 

The tone and look that aocomp^ed this ques- 
ticn, more than the question itself, producea an 
instant revulsion in Miller's feelings. 

^^ No, I do not know it !" he replied, emphatic- 
ally — " Do you know it ?" 

Conscious that he had gone too fi»r, the friend 
hesitated, and appeared confused. 
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"Why have you spoken to me in the way that 
you have done ? Are you jesting or in earnest ?" 

Miller's face was pale, and his lip quivered as he 
said this. 

"Seriously, my friend," replied the other, "if 
you do not know that Westfield was a suitor to your 
wife, and only made known his love to her after you 
had offered her your hand, it is time that you did 
know it. I thought you were aware of this.'* 

"No, I never dreamed of such a thing. Surely 
it cannot be true." 

" I know it to be true, for I was in correspondence 
with Westfield, and was fully aware of his sentiments* 
Your marriage almost set him beside himself." 

As soon as Miller could get away from the indi- 
vidual who gave him this startling information, he 
turned his steps homeward. He did not ask him* 
self why he did so. In fact, there was no purpose 
in his mind. He felt wretched beyond description* 
The information just conveyed, awakened the most 
dreadful suspicions, that would not yield to any 
effort his generous feelings made to banish them. ' 

On arriving at home, (it was five o'clock in the 
afternoon,) he found that his wife had gone out; 
and further learned that Westfield had called for 
her in a carriage, and that they had ridden out to- 
gether. This mformation did not, in the least, tend 
to quiet the uneasiness he felt. 

Going up into the chambers, he noticed many 
evidences of Anna's having dressed herself to go 
out, in haste. The door of the wardrobe stood open, 
and also one of her drawers, with her bunch of keys 
lying upon the bureau. The dress she had on when 
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ha left her at dinner-time, had been changed for 
another, and, instead of being hong up, was thrown 
across a chair. 

The drawer that stood open was her private 
drawer, in which she kept all her trinkets, and little 
matters particularly her own. Its contents her 
husband had never seen, and had never desired to 
see. Now, however, something more than mere 
cariosity prompted him to look somewhat narrowly 
into its contents. In one comer of this drawer he 
found a small casket, beautifully inlaid, that had 
never before come under his notice. Its workman- 
ship was costly and exquisite. He lifted it and 
examined it carefully, and then taking the bunch of 
keys that lay before him, tried the smallest in the 
lock. The lid flew open. A few letters, and a 
■mail braid of hair, were its only contents. These 
letters were addressed to her under her maiden 
nunc. The husband was about unfolding one of 
them, when he let it fall suddenly into the casket, 
saying, as he did so— 

^^]No, no ! I have no right to read these letters. 
They were not addressed to my wife." With an 
effort he closed the drawer and. forced himself from 
the room. But the fact that Westfield had been a 
suitor for the hand of Anna, and was now on terms 
of the closest intimacy with her, coming up vividly 
in his mind, he came, after some reflection, to the 
firm conclusion that he ought to know the contents 
of letters treasured so carefully — letters that he had 
every reason now to believe were from Westfield. 
Their post-mark he had noticed. They were from 
New Orleans. 
3* 
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After again hesitating and debating the question 
for some time, he finally determined to know their 
contents. He read them over and over again, each 
sentence almost maddening him. They were from 
Westfield. The reader already knows their con- 
tents. From their appearance, it was evident that 
they had been read over very many times ; one of 
them bore traces of tears. For some time the feel- 
ings of Miller were in a state of wild excitement. 
While this continued, had his wife or Westfield 
appeared, he would have been tempted to commit 
some desperate act. But this state gradually gave 
way to a more sober one. The letters were re- 
placed carefully, the casket locked, and every thin^ 
restored to its former appearance. The husband 
then sat down to reflect, as calmly as was in his 
power, upon the aspect of affairs. The more he 
thought, the more closely he compared the senti- 
ments of the letters so carefully treasured with the 
subsequent familiarity of his wife with Westfield, 
the more satisfied was he that he had been deeply 
and irreparably wronged — ^wronged in a way for 
i;^hich there was no atonement. 

As this conviction fully formed itself in his mind, 
the question of what he should do came up for im- 
mediate decision. He had one child, about eighteen 
months old, around whom his tenderest affections 
had entwined themselves ; but when he remembered 
that his friend's intimacy with his wife had run 
almost parallel with their marriage, a harrowing 
suspicion crossed his mind, and made his heart turn 
from the form of beauty and innocence it had loved 
BO purely. 
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The final conclusion of the agonized husband was 
to abandon his wife at once, taking with him the 
ccwroborating evidence of her unfaithfulness. He 
returned to her private drawer, and taking from it 
the letters of Westfield and the braid of hair, placed 
them in his pocket. He then packed his clothes 
and private papers in a trunk, which he ordered to 
be sent to Oadsbv's HoteL Half an hour before 
his wife's return, he had abandoned her for ever. 

When Mrs. Miller came home, it was as late as 
tea-time. She was accompanied by Westfield, who 
oame into the house with his usual familiarity, in- 
tending to share with the family in their evening 
meal, and enjoy a social hour afterward. 

Finding that her husband was not in the parlour 
— ^it was past the usual hour of his return — ^nor 
anywhere in the house, Mrs. Miller inquired if he 
had not been home. 

^^Oh yes, ma'am," said the servant to whom she 
spoke, "he came home more than two hours ago." 

^'Did he go out again?" she asked, without sus- 
picion of any thing being wrong. 

^'Yes, ma'am. He went up-stairs and stayed a 
good while, and then came down and told Ben to 
take his trunk to Gadsby's." 

The face of Mrs. Miller blanched in an instant. 
She turned quickly away and ran up to her cham- 
ber. Her drawer, which she had not noticed before, 
stood open. She eagerly seized her precious casket ; 
this, too, was open, and the contents gone ! Strength 
and consciousness remained long enough for her to 
reach the bed, upon which she fell, fainting. 

When the life-blood once more flowed through 
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her veins, and she was sufficiently restored to seo 
what was passing around her, she found the servants 
and Westfield standing by her bedside. The latter 
looked anxiously into her face. She motioned li^m 
to come near. As he bent his ear low toward hor 
face, she whispered— 

^^ Leave me ! You must never again visit this 
house, nor appear to be on terms of intimacy with 



me. 



" Why ?" 

'^ Go, Mr. Westfield. Let what I have said sofr 
fice. Neither of us have acted with the prudence 
that should have governed our conduct, all things 
considered. Go at once ! In time you will know 
enough, and more than enough." 

Westfield still hesitated, but Mrs. Miller mo*' 
tioned him away with an imperative manner; be 
then withdrew, looking earnestly back at every 
step. 

A glass of wine and water was ordered by Anna, 
after drinking which, she arose from the bed, and 
desired all her domestics to leave the room. 

Meantime, her husband was sufiering the most 

Eoignant anguish of mind. On retiring to a hotel, 
e sent for the brother of his wife, and to him sub- 
mitted the letters he had taken from Anna's casket. 
After they had been hurriedly perused, he said — 

^' You Know the intimacy of Westfield with Anna. 
Put that fact alongside of these letters and their 
careful preservation, and what is your conclvision V 
"Accursed villain!" exclaimed W ■ , grinding 
his teeth and stamping upon the floor, his anger 
completely overmastenng him. ^^His life shall 
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pay the price of my sister's dishonour. Mad- 
ness !" -• — ' 

^' You think, then, as I do/' said the husband, 
with forced cabnness, ^Hhat confidence, nay, every . 
thing sacred and holy, has been violated?'' 

^^Gan I doubt? If these were his sentiments," 
(holding up the letters of Westfield,) " before my 
Bister's marriage, can they have changed imme- 
diately afterward. No, no; our confidence has 
been basely betrayed. But the wretch shall pay 
for this dearly." 

On the next day W called upon Westfield in 

company with a friend who had possession of the 
letters, and who read them as a preliminary ex- 
planation of the cause of the visit. 

"Did you write those letters?" W asked, 

with a stern aspect. 

** I certainly did," was the firm reply. " Do you 
question my right to do so ?" 

**No : not your right to make known to my sister 
your sentiments before marriage, but your right to 
abuse her husband's confidence after marriage." 

" Who dares say that I did ?" 

'^I dare say it," returned the brother, pas- 
sionately. 

** You ! Bring your proof." 

'^ I want no better proof than the fact that, en* 
tertaining sentiments such as are here avowed, you 
have visited her at all times, and under nearly all 
circumstances. You have abused a husband's and 
a brother's confidence. You have lain like a sting. 
ing viper in the bosom of friendship." 

** It is false !" replied Westfield, emphatically. 
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W 's feelings were chafed to the atmosi 

already. This remark destroyed entirely the little 
self-control that remained. He sprang toward 
Westfield, and would have grappled his throat, had 
not his friend, who had feared some such result, 
been perfectly on his guard, and stepped between 
the two men in time to prevent a collisio]\. 

Nothing was now left W but to withdraw. 

with his friend. A challenge to mortal combat fol- 
lowed immediately. A meeting was the result, in 
which Westfield was severely wounded. This made 
public property of the whole matter ; and as public 
feeling is generally on the side of whoever is suf- 
ferer, quite a favourable impression of the case be- 
gan to prevail, grounded upon the denial of West- 
field to the charge of improper intimacy with Mrs* 
Miller. But this feeling soon changed. The mo- 
ment Mrs. Miller heard that Westfield had been 
seriously wounded by her brother, she flew to hiE 
bedside, and nursed him with unwearying devotion 
for three weeks, when he died of inflammation 
arising from his wound. 

This act sealed her fate : it destroyed all sym- 
pathy for her ; it was. m the mind o^ every oVe. 
proof positive of her guilt. When she returned 
home, the house was closed against her. An appli- 
cation for a divorce had already been laid before 
the legislature, then in session at Annapolis, and, 
as the inferential proofs of defection were strongly 
corroborated by Mrs. Miller's conduct after the 
hostile meeting between Westfield and her brother, 
the application was promptly granted, with ths 
provision of five hundred dollars a year for her 
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sopport. The decision of the legislature, with in- 
formation of the annual amount settled upon her, 
'frere eommunicated through the attorney of her 
husband. Her only answer was a prompt and in- 
dignant refusal to accept the support the law had 
awarded her. From that moment she sank into 
obscurity with her child, and with her own hands 
earned the bread that sustained both their lives. 
From that moment until the day of her death, all 
mteroourse with her family and friends was cut off. 
How great were her sufferings, no one can know. 
They must have been nearly up to the level of hu- 
ihan endurance. 

I learned this much from one who had been inti- 
mate with all the circumstances. I remembered 
Ae duel tery well, but had never before understood 
the true cause. My informant had no knowledge 
whatever of Mrs. Miller from the time of her divorce 
op to the period of my inquiries. Miller himself 
^U livedo I had some slight acquaintance with 
him. 

Under this aspect of things, I hardly knew what 
course to pursue in order to raise the lad at Max- 
well's above his present unhappy condition. I en- 
tertained, for some time, the idea of communicating 
with his father and uncle on the subject; but I 
could not make up my mind to do this. The indig- 
nation with which they had thrown off his erring 
mother, and the total oblivion that had been per- 
xttitted to fall upon her memory, made me fearful 
that to approach them on the subject would accom- 
plish no good for the boy, and might place me in a 
very unpleasant position toward them. Thus ftir' T 
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had kept my own counsel, although the nature of 
my inquiries about Mrs. Miller had created some 
curiosity in the minds of one or two, who asked me 
a good many questions that I did not see proper to 
answer directly. 

*' The child is innocent, even if the mother were 
^ guilty.*' This I said to myself very frequently, as 
a reason why I should make every effort in my 
power to create an interest in favour of little Bill, 
and get him out of the hands of his master, who, in 
my view, treated him with great cruelty. In think- 
ing about the matter, it occurred to me that in case 
Mrs. Miller were innocent of the derelictions charged 
upon her, she would leave some evidence of the 
fact, for the sake of her child at least. So strongly 
did this idea take hold of my mind, thai I deter- 
mined to question Bill closely about his mother as 
early as I could get an opportunity. This did not 
occur for several weeks. I then met the boy in the 
street, hobbling along with difficulty. I stopped 
him and asked him what ailed his feet. He said 
they were sore, and all cracked open, and hurt him 
so that he could hardly walk. 

" Oome round to my office and let me see them/' 
said I. 

" I am going to take these shoes to the binder's," 
— he had a package of "uppers" in his hand— - 
" and must be back in twenty minutes, or Mr. Max- 
well says he will give me the strap." The boy 
made this reply, and then hobbled on as fast ae he 
could. 

" Stop, stop, my lad," I called after him. *^ I 
want you for a little while, and will see that Mr* 
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Maxwell does not give yoa the strap. Yoa must 
come to my office and get something done for yooi 
feet." 

"They are very bad," he said, tmning round, 
and loolang down at them with a pitiable expression 
on his yonng face. 

" I know they are, and you must have something 
done for them immediately." 

" Let me go to the binder's first." 

** Very well. Go to the binder's. But be sure to 
ecmie to my office as you return ; I want to see you 
particularly." 

My words made the blood rush to the child's 
pale face. Hope again was springing up in his 
boBom. 

In about ten minutes he entered my office. His 
step was lighter, but I could see that each footfall 
gaye him pain. The first thing I did was to exa- 
mine his feet. They were in a shocking condition. 
One of them had cracked open in several places, 
and the wounds had become running sores ; other 
parts were red and shining, and much swollen. I 
dressed them carefully. When I came to replace 
his shoes, I found them so dilapidated and out of 
shape, as to be no protection to his feet whatever, 
but rather tending to fret them, and liable to rub 
off the bandages I had put on. To remedy this, I 
sent my man out for a new pair, of soft leather. 
VThen the^e were put on, and he stood upon his 
feet, he said that ^hey did not hurt him at all. I 
needed not his declaration of the fact to convince 
me of this, for the whole expression of his face had 
changed. His eyes were no longer fixed and sad ; 
4 
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nor were his brows drawn down, nor Uff lips com- 
pressed. 

" I think you told me that your name was Mil- 
ler ?" I said to him, as he stood looking earnestly 
in my face after the dressing of his feet was com- 
pleted. 

" Yes, sir," he replied. 

" And that your mother was dead ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" I think you said that W— — ^ was your uncle ?'* 

"Yes, sir. Mother told me that he was my- 
uncle." 

" Is your father living T' 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Did your mother ever speak to you about him?" 

"No, sir." 

" Then you can't tell whether he is living or 
not?" 

" No, sir ; but I suppose he is dead.'^ 

" Why do you think so ?" 

"Because I never saw him, nor heard motbar 
speak of him." 

" You are sure your name is Miller ?" 

" Oh ves, sir." 

"And that Mr. W is vour uncle ?" 

" My mother said he was.* 

" Did you ever see him ?" 

"No, sir," 

" Why donH you go to see him, and tell him who 
fou are?" 

*^ I asked mother, one day, to let me do so, but 
she said I must never think of such a thing*" 

"Why not?" 
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**I don't know." 

''And 80 you nevor went to see him ?'' 

''Noy indeed; mother said I most not." This 
was said with great artlessness. 

'^ What becune of your mother's things after she 
died ?" 

'^The woman we rented froin to(dc .them all. 
]4^ther owed her, she said." 

'' Indeed ! Where did you live V 

'^ In Commerce street, three or four doors from 
Mr. Maxwell's. Mother rented a room up-stairs." 

'^ Does the woman live there still ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

** Do you ever go to see her ?" 

*' No, sir ; she won't let me come into the house." 

"Why not?" 

'^ I cannot tell. She was going to send me to 
the poorhouse, when Mr. Maxwell took me in. I 
have often and often wanted to see the room where 
we lived in, and where mother died, but she 
wouldn't let me go up. One day I begged and 
^ried for her to let me go up — I want^ to, so 
bad ; but she called me a dirty little brat, and told 
me to go about my business, or she would get Mr. 
Maxwell to give me a beating. I never have tried 
to go there since." 

" What is the woman's name ?" 

^' Her name is Mrs. Glaxon." 

'^ And she lives three or four doors from Mr. 
MaxweU's?" 

"Yes, sir." 

'^ I am going home with you in a little while, and 
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will get you to show me the house. Your mother 
had some furniture in her room ?" 

*' Yes, sir. We had a bureau, and a bedstead, 
and a good many things." 

" Do you know what was in the bureau ?" 

"Our clothes." 

" Nothing else ?" 

"Mother had a beautiful little box that was 
always locked. It had letters in it, I think." 

" Did you ever see her reading them ?" 

" Oh yes, often, when she thought I was asleep ; 
and she would cry, sometimes, dreadful hard." 

" This box Mrs. Claxon kept ?" 

"Yes, sir; she kept every thing." 

" Very well. We will see if we can't make her 
give up some of the things." 

" If she will give me that little box, she may have 
every thing else," said the lad. 

" Why are you so desirous to have that box ?" 

" I sometimes think if I could get that box, and 
all the letters and papers it had in it, that I would 
be able to know better who I am, and why I mustn't 
go and see my uncle, who is rich, and could take 
me away from where I am now." 

" You don't like to live with Mr. Maxwell, then ?" 

" Oh no, sir." 

I did not question him as to the reason; that 
was unnecessary. 

After putting up one or two prescriptions, (we 
had not then fallen into the modem more comfort- 
able mode of writing them,) I told the boy that I 
would walk home with him, and excuse him to his 
master for having stayed away so long. I had no 
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great diAonky in doing this, althou^ the sboe^ 
maker seemed at first a little fretted at my having 
taken up the lad*s cause again. In pasnng to his 
shop, the house where Mrs. Claxon lived was pointed 
out to me. Before leaving, I made Maxwell pro- 
mise to let the boy come up on the next evening to 
get his feet dressed, telling him, what was true, uiat 
this was necessuy to be done, or vwy serious con- 
sequences might follow. 

I then ca&ed upon Mrs. Claxon. She was a 
nrago. But the grave and important face that I 
put on when I asked if a Mrs. Miller did not once 
live in her house, subdued her. After some little 
hesitation, she replied in the affirmative. 

<< I knew as much," I said, thinking it well to let 
her understand from the beginning that it would 
not do to attempt deception. 

'* She died here, I believe V* I continued. 

^^ Yes, sir ; she died in my house." 

^ She left some property in your hands, did she 
not!" 

^^ Property? Humph! Kyou call an old bed 
and bedstead, with other trumpery that didn't sell 
for enough to pay her back rent, property^ why, 
then, she did leave property." 

"Of course," I said, calmly. "Whatever she 
left was ^opertj; and, of course, in taking pos- 
session of it, you did so under a regular legal pro- 
cess. You took out letters of administration, I 
presume, and brought in your bill against the 
effects of the deceased, which was regularly passed 
by the Orphans' Court, and paid out of the amount 
for which the things sold." 
4* 
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The effect of this was just what I desired. The 
woman looked frightened. She had done no such 
thing, as I knew very well. 

" If you have proceeded in this way," I resumed, 
" all is well enough ; but if you have not done so, I 
am sorry to say that you will most likely get your- 
self into trouble." 

"How so, sir?" she asked, with increasing 
alarm. 

"The law is very rigid in all these matters. 
When a person dies, there must be a regular admi- 
nistration upon his property. The law permits no 
one to seize upon his effects. In the case of Mrs. 
Miller, if you were legally authorized to settle her 
estate, you can, of course, account for all that came 
into your hands. Now, I am about instituting a 
rigid examination into the matter, and if I do not 
get satisfaction, shall have you summoned to appear 
before the Orphans' Court, and answer for your 
conduct. Mrs. Miller was highly connected, and it 
is believed had papers in her possession of vital im- 
portance to the living. These were contained in a 
small casket of costly and curious workmanship. 
This casket, with its contents, must be produced. 
Can you produce them? 

" Y-y-yes !" the alarmed creature stammered out. 

" Very well. Produce them at once, if you wish 
to save yourself a world of trouble." 

The woman hurried off up-stairs, and presently 
appeared with the casket. 

"It is locked," she said. "I never could find 
the kev, and did not like to force it open. She 
banded me the box as she spoke. 
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"Yes, this is it," I remarked, as if I was perfectly 
familiar with the casket. ^^ You acre sure the con- 
tents have not been disturbed ?" 

** Oh yes : very sure." 

" I trust it will be found so. I will take pos- 
s^i^ssion of the casket. In a few days you will hear 
from me." ' 

Saying this, I arose and left the house. I 
directed my steps to the shop of a locksmith, whose 
skill quickly gave me access to the contents. They 
consisted mainly of papers, written in a delicate 
female hand; but there were no letters. Their 
contents were, to me, of a most gratifying kind. I 
read on every page the injured wife's innocence. 
The contents of the first paper I read, I will here 
transcribe. Like the others, it was a simple record 
of feelings, coupled with declarations of innocence. 
The object in view, in writing these, was not fully 
apparent; although the mother had evidently in 
mind her child, and cherished the hope that, aft^r 
her death, these touching evidences of the wrong 
she had endured, would cause justice to be done to 
him. 

The paper I mentioned was as follows, and ap- 
peared to have been written a short time after her 
diyorce : — 

** That I still live, is to me a wonder. But a few 
short months ago I was a happy wife, and my hus- 
band loved me with a tenderness that left my heart 
nothing to ask for. I am now cast off from his 
affections, driven from his home, repudiated, and 
the most horrible suspicions fastened upon me; 
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And worse, the life of one who never wronged me 
by a look, or word, or act — ^in whose eyes my 
honour was as dear as his own — ^has been mur- 
dered. Oh! I shall yet go mad with anguish 
of spirit! There are heavy burdens to bear in 
this life; but none can be heavier than that 
which an innocent wife has to endure, when all 
accuse her as I am accused, and no hope of jus- 
tice is left. 

^' Let me think calmly. Are not the proofs of 
my guilt strong ? Those letters — those fatal letters 
— why did I keep them ? I had no right to do so. 
They should have been destroyed. But I never 
looked at them from the day I gave my hand with 
my heart at the altar to one ^o now throws me 
off as a polluted wretch. But I knew they were 
there, and often thought of them ; but to have read 
over one line of their contents, would have been 
false to my husband ; and that I could not be, under 
any temptation. I think Westfield was wronff, 
under the circumstances, to visit me as constantnr 
as he did; but my husband appeared to like his 
company, and even encouraged him to come. Many 
times he has asked him to drive me out, or to at- 
tend me to a concert or the theatre, as he knew 
that I wished to go, and he had business that re- 
quired his attention, or felt a disinclination to leave 
home. In not a single instance, when I thus went 
out, would not my pleasure have been increased, 
had my husband been my companion ; and yet I 
liked the company of Westfield — perhaps too well. 
The remains of former feelings may still have lin- 
gered, unknown to me, in my heart. But I was 
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never false to my husband, even in thought ; nor 
did Westfield ever presume to take the smallest 
liberty. Indeed, whether in my husband's pre- 
sence, or when with me, his manner was polite, an* I 
inclined to be deferential rather than familiar. 1 
believe that the sentiments he held toward me bo- 
fore my marriage, remained ; and these, while they 
drew mm to my side, made him cherish my honour 
and integrity as a wife, as he would cherish the 
apple of his eye. And yet he has been murdered, 
and I have been cast off, while both were innocent ! 
Fatal haste ! Fatal misjudgment ! How suddenly 
have I fallen from the pinnacle of happiness into 
the dark pit of despair ! Alas ! alas ! Who can 
tell what a day may bring forth?" 

Another, and very important paper, which the 
casket contained, was a written declaration of Mrs. 
Miller's innocence, made by Westfield before his 
death. It was evidently one of his last acts, and 
was penned with a feeble and trembling hand. It 
was in these impressive words : — 

** Solemnly, in the presence of God, and without 
the hope of living but a few hours, do I declare that 
Mrs. Anna Miller is innocent of the foul charges 
made against her by her husband and brother, and 
that I never, even in thought, did wrong to her 
honour. I was on terms of close intimacy with her, 
and this her husband knew and freely assented to. 
I confess that I had a higher regard for her than 
for any living woman. She imbodied all my highest 
conceptions of female excellence. I was never hap- 
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fier than when in her companj. Was this a crime ? 
t would have been had I attempted to win fronci 
her any thing beyond a sentiment of friendship* 
But this I never did after her marriage, and do not 
believe that she regarded me in any other light tha/J 
as her own and her husband's friend. This is all 
that, as a dying man, I can do or say. May heaven 
right the innocent ! Henry Wbstfibu)." 

Besides the paper in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Miller, which I have given, there were many more, 
evidently written at various times, but all shortly 
after her separation from her husband. They im- 
bodied many touching allusions to her condition, 
united with firm expressions of her entire innocence 
of the imputation under which she lay. One sen- 
timent particularly arrested my attention, and 
answered the question that constantly arosie in my 
mind, as to why she did not attempt, by means m 
Westfield's dying asseveration, to establish her 
innocence. It was this : — 

^' He has prejudged me guilty and cast me off 
without seeing me or giving me a hearing, and then 
insulted me by a legislative tender of five hundred 
dollars a year. Does he think that I would aaye 
myself, even from starvation, by means of his 
bounty ? No— no — ^he does not know the womal 
he has wronged." 

After going over the entire contents of the oaskety 
I replaced them, and sent the whole to Mr. Miliary 
with a brief note, stating that they had come into 
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^y possesrion in rather a singular manner, and that 
I deemed it but right to transmit them to him. 
^tsareelj half an hour had elapsed from the time 
^7 messenger departed, before Miller himself 
^^litered my office, pale and agitated. I had met 
him a few times before, and hi^ a slight acquaint- 
teee with him. 

"This is from you, I believe, doctor?** he said 
holding up the note I had written him. 

I bowed. 

^^How did you come in possession of the caske- 
yaa sent me ?" he continued as he took the chair I 
hunded him. 

I was about replying, when he leaned over to- 
ward me, and laying his hand upon my arm, said, 
eagerly— 

** First tell me, is the writer of its contents 

"No," I replied; "she has been dead over two 
jrMts." 

His countenance fell, and he seemed, for some 
oioments, as if his heart had ceased to beat. 

"Dead!" he muttered to himself — "dead! and 
I have in my hands undoubted proofs of her in- 
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!nie expression of his face became agonizine. 

** Oh, what would I not give if she were yet auve,' 
be continued, speaking to himself. " Dead — dead 
— I would rather be dead with her than living with 
my present consciousness." 

<« Doctor," said he^ after a pause, speaking in a 
firmer voice, "let me know how those papers came 
into your hands ?" 
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I related, as rapidly as I could, what the reader 
already knows about little Bill and his mother, 
dwelling as strongly as I could upon the suffering 
condition of the poor boy. 

''Good heavens!" ejaculated Miller, as I closed 
ray narrative — "can all this indeed be true? So 
much for hasty judgment from appearances ! You 
have heard the melancholy history of my wife ?" 

I bowed an assent. 

"From these evidences, that bear the force of 
truth, it is plain that she was innocent, though ad- 
judged guilty of one of the most heinous offences 
against society. Innocent, and yet made to suffer 
all the penalties of guilt. Ah, sir — ^I thought life 
had already brought me its bitterest cup : but all 
before were sweet to the taste compared with the 
one I am now compelled to drink. Nothing is now 
left me, but to take home my child. But, aa he 
grows up toward manhood, how can I look him in 
the face, and think of his mother whom I so deeply 
wronged.'* 

" The events of the past, my dear sir," I urged, 
" cannot be altered. In a case like this, it is better 
to look forward with hope, than backward with self- 
reproaches." 

"There is little in the future to hope for," was 
the mournful reply to this. 

"But you have a duty to perform, and, in the 
path of duty, always lie pleasures." 

"You mean to my much wronged and suffering 
child. Yes, I have a duty, and it shall be performed 
as faithfully as lies in my power. But I hope for 
little from that source." 
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**I think you may hope for much. Your child 
I hare questioned closely. He knows nothing of 
his history ; does not even know that his father is 
aliye. The only information he has received from 
his mother is, that W is his uncle." 

"Are you sure of this?" 

" Oh yes. I have, as I said, questioned him very 
closely on this point." 

This seemed to relieve the mind of Mr. Miller. 
He mused for some minutes, and then said — 

^^I wish to see my son, and at once remove him 
from his present position. May I ask you to ac- 
company me to the place where he now is." 

"I will go with pleasure," I returned, rising. 

We left my office immediately, and went direct 
to Maxwell's shop. As we entered, we heard most 
agonizing cries, mingled with hoarse angry impre- 
cations from the shoemaker and the sound of his 
strap. He was whipping some one most severely. 
M^ heart misgave me that it was poor little Bill. 
We hurried into the shop. It was true. Maxwell 
had the child across his knees, and was beating him 
most cruelly. 

*'That is your son," I said, in an excited voice 
to Miller, pointing to the writhing subject of the 
shoemaker's ire. In an instant Maxwell was lying 
four or five feet from his bench in a corner of his 
shop, among the lasts and scraps of leather. A 
powerful blow on the side of his head, with a heavy 
cane, had done this. The father's hand had dealt 
it. Maxwell rose to his feet in a terrible fury, but 
the upraised cane of Miller, his dark and angry 
oountenance, and his declaration that if he advanced 
5 
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a step toward him, or attempted to lay hiEf tiamd 
again upon the boy, he would knook hifi brainis wtp 
cooled his ire considerably. 

'^ Gome, my boy," Miller then fiaid, eatohing heMi 
of the hand of the sobbing child — ^^let me take Jim 
away from this accursed de^ for ever." 

^^Stop!" cried Maxwell, coming forward at tUs; 
^^ you cannot take that boy awfby. He is bound t<^ 
me by law, until he is twenty-o^e^ Bill! dctli't 
you dare to go I " 

^^ Villain I' said Miller, in a paroxysm of anger, 
turning toward him — " I will have you before tb^ 
the court in less than twenty-four hours {ox inhiUMIl 
treatment of this child— of wiy child." 

As Miller said this, the trembling boy at his side 
started and looked eagerly in his face. 

^^Oh, sir! Are you indeed my father?" 9u4 
he, in a voice that thrilled me to the finger end^^ 

'^Tes, William; I am your father, a^d I hav# 
come to take you hom«." 

Tears gushed like rain over the cheeks of thff 
poor boy. IJe shrank close to his father's side, vsA 
clung to him with a strong grasp, still lookii^ ^f 
into a face that he had never hoped to see, with a 
most tender, conjdding, hopeful, eJipre^sive ^^Hr 
tenance. 

The announcement of the faot subdued the anpry 
shoemaker. He made a feeble effort at apology, 
but was cut short by our turning abruptly from him 
and carrying off the child he had so ahamefqUy 
abused. 

I parted from the father and son at the first oari> 
riage-stand that came in our way. When I wm% 
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BiD, his appearance was yerj different indeed 
frcon what it was when I first encountered him. 
His £ither lived some ten years firom this time, 
4«ring the most of which period William was at 
school or college. At his death he left him a large 
pnfpertjj which remained with him until hb own 
dkadi, whidi took place a few years ago. He nerer, 
I beHeye, had the idoet distant idea of the casse 
whidi had separated his mother firom his father. 
That there had been a separation he knew too well, 
but he always shrank firom inquiring the reason, 
and had always remained in ignorance of the main 
(acts here recorded. 
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>. G. Evans wonld inform his friends and the pnbllc 
X his Star Gift Book Store and Publishing House is 
manentlj established in Brovrn's splendid Iron Build- 
', 439 Chestnat Street, two doors below Fifth, where 
) purchaser of each book, at the regular retail price, 
1 receive one of the following g^fts, valued at from 25 
its to $100 :-« 

Worth, etch. 

K) Patent English Lever Gold Watches, - $100.00 

>0 Anchor Patent do. do. do. - - 50.00 

K) Ladies' Gold Watches, 18 karat cases, - - 35.00 

)0 Silver Hunting Watches, warranted, - - 15.00 

M) Parlor Time-Pieces, 10.00 

)0 Cameo sets, Ear-Drops and Pins, - - - - 10.00 

K) Ladies' Gold Bracelets, $5 to 12.00 

K) Gents' Vest and Fob Chains, 10.00 

)0 Gold Lockets, large size, double case, - - 10.00 

)0 Gold Lockets, small size, ..-..- 3.00 

K) Gold Pencil Cases and Pens, 5.00 

K) Extra Gold Pens with Cases and Holders, - 3.50 

M) Gold Pencils, Ladies', 2.0U 

M) Gold Pens, with Silver Pencils, - - - , 2.50 

)0 Ladies' Gold Pens, with Cases and Holders, - 1.50 

)0 Gold Rings, Ladies' 1.00 

)0 Gents' Gold Rings, 2.50 

)0 Ladies' Breastpins, Gold ..-..-- 2.50 

^0 Misses Gold Breastpins, .-.---- 1.50 

K) Pocket Knives, 1.00 
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2000 Sets Gents' Gold Bosom Studs, .... 2.60 
2000 do. do. Sleeve Buttons, • . - 2.90 

2000 Pairs Ladies' Ear Drops, 2^ 

8000 Ladies' Pearl Card Oases, 5.00 

15000 Ladies' Cameo, Jet or Mosaic Pins, - • 6.00 
2500 Ladies' Shawl and Hibbon Pins, . - • 1.50 
5000 Articles of Gold Jewelry, Gift Books, Ac, &c,^ 

not enumerated in the above, worth from 2J^ 

cents to $25. 

Evans' new Catalogue, which is sent free to all parts oT 
the country, contains all the most popular books of the 
day, and the newest publications, all of which will be sold 
as low as can be obtained at other stores. 

Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Those de- 
siring so to act, can obtain full particulars by addresaiiig 
as above. 

N.B. — Being largely interested in publishing books, 
and buying from other publishers in immense quantities 
for cash, I am enabled to make larger discounts to Goun- 
try Agents and Book Dealers than can be had at any 
other house in the country. 

Any book published in the United States, the retail 
price of which is One Dollar or upward, will be promptly 
sent (Gift included) on receipt of publisher's price. 

An extra $1 Book and Gift given to any person order- 
ing ten books to be sent to one address. 

Send for a Catalogue. Address, 

0. 0. EVAHS, Publisher, 

439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 
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TALIVBLE AND INTERESTING WORKS, 

PUBUSBSD AMD BOLD BT 

I. W. BRADLET, 48 Horth 4th St, Philadelphia 
L. P. CBOWH & Co., 43 Cornhill, Boston? 

H. ▲• TATB8, 57 GenMot St, Aabnnii N. T. 

They are printed on fine white paper, and bound is 
the most substantial manner. They include the beit 
works written by T. S. Arthub, the most popular ol 
living aathors. Over 100,000 of hif boolu are sold w 
Dually. 

ARTHUR'S SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CBA- 

RACTER. An octavo Tolnme of ever 400 pages, bo«atiAdl| 
Qlastrated, and bound in the best English muslin, gilt. ti,H 

V0TICE8 OF THB PRESS. 

The present volume, containing more than four hurdred Inata 
printed octavo pages, is illnstrated by splendid eng;rh/^>,s^ aai 
»ade partionlarly yaluable ti those who like to "see the .Vca of 
bim tbejr talk withal," by a correct likeness of the aathcr, ajjiiili 
•agraved oc steeL — N^'^^e <?aMMa 
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fit the pilBMiy BMunsioDi of the Atlende merohanti, a&d la the 
lade log-eaUni of the heokwoodBmen, the naine of Arthur ii 
imwDy kaowB end eheriihed m the friend of yirtue. — Gr a km w^ t 
yaaam 



We would not exchange onr eopy of theee tketehofly with Hi 
Itofy of " The Methodist Preacher," for any one of the gili-edged 
•nl emboeeed annnale which we have yet eeen. — LaAjf^ NoHonnk 



The first story In theTolmne, entitled «The Methodist Preadierj 
er lights and Shadows in the Life of an Ittneraa^" Is alone 
worth the price of the work. — Evemng BnlUiim, 

It is emphatieany a splendid work.— JftklcOetomi Whig, 

Its worth and cheapness should plaoe it in every person's hands 
who desire to read an interesting book. — Odd Fellow, BoomAon/^ 

"The Methodist Preaeher," "Seed-Time and Harvest," "Dyed 
in flie Wool,'' are fixll of troth as well as instruction, and any one 
of them is worth the whole price of the volume. — LawU Dajf- 
Uar, Bw. D. C. Sddy, Editor. 

There is a fascination about these sketches which so powerfullv 
interests the reader, that few who commence one of them wiu 
part with it till it is concluded; and the^ will bear reading re- 
peatedly. — Norfolk and Portsmouth Htrala, 

Those who have not perused these model stories have a rich 
feast in waiting, and we shall be happy if we can be instrumental 
In pointing them to XL^Family VUitor, MadUon, O90, 

No library for Ikmlly reading should be considered complete 
without this volume, which is as lively and entertaining in its 
^haraeler as it is salutary in its influence. — N. Y, TrUmut* 

The work Is beantiAilly illustrated. Those who are at all ae- 
niafaited with Artiiur's writings need hardly be told that the pre 
tent work is a prise to whoever possesses it — N» F. Am. 

We know no better book for the table of any famfik, whetbei 
fegatded for its neat exterior or valuable eontents. — Foe Pofmis 



The name of the author is in itself a sufficient reeommenda- 
lloB of the work. — Laiortnee SentineL 

T. B. Arthur is one of the best literaxy writers of the age.— 
Woiekman, OirdetnlU Ohio. 

The name alme of the author is a sufficient guaranty to lbs 



reading piihU« oC iti aorpMiing merit— 2i« ^fffifh O^MoHk 
Mim. 

ProbaMy h« ha« not written a line whiblif ^jiiifr 1m ooold fAA 
to erase. — Parkenhurg, (To.) OoMette, 

IJIJHTS AND SHADOWS OP REAL LIFE 

with an autobiography and portrait of the author, 9mm Ml 
pagea oetaroi with fine tinted engrariiigfti $2.Mb 

VOTIGKt OP TBI P8B88. 

In thia Tokime may be found a '* moral BuaaioQ," whieh eaana* 
hat affect for good all who read. The mechanical execntion of 
the work it rory bcautifbl throngfaoot — ^if«w Btnen P<4ladium. 

It is by far the most Taluabfe book ever published of hit 
rorks, inasmuch as it is enriched with a very intereetlBgy thrtNigb 
orief autobiography. — American Charter. 

No family library is complete without a copy of this book.— 
?eo(f'« Weekly Paper, 

No better or worthier present could be made to the young; no 
offering more purO) charitable, and practicable oould he tendered 
to those who are interested in the tnily benevolent reibrmi of thi 
lay. — Oodej^e Ladj^t Book, 

The paper, the engravings, the binding, and the Cterary een- 
lents, are all calculated to make it a &vourite. — Penn, Inqwirtr. 

This Tolume cannot be too highly recommended.— iVl F. 7W- 

More g^)od has been effected, than, by a^y ether single medina 
that we know of.~ N, Y. Sun, 

The work should be upon the oentre-table of eveiy paion^ ir 
the land.*— iVafumaJ reMptranee MafftmU^K 

LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OP HUMAN LIFE 

Large 12mo. S28 p^gei. With 80 iUustntloBa and ile« 
plate $1.00. 

wonoEM or niv pbms. 
A ilngle story is worth the price charged for the book.- Vwtm>^ 




aOLDEN GRAINS FROM LIFE'S HAK>'EST 

FIELD, bound in fdil gilt, with a beantifol mMiotint eofriT- 
tag. l2iu<K 240 pages. 75 ots. 

VOnOU OP TBB rUMMM. 

H ii not too mneh to nj, that the Gt»Iden Onins here pre 
tented to the reader, are raeh as will be prodootiTe of a fat 
greater amonnt of haman happineti than those in search of whiofa 
10 many are willing to risk domostio peaee» health, and even life 
{"Mitt, in a distant and inbofpitable region. 

These narratiyes, like all of those whioh proeeed from the sama 
able pen, are remarkable not only for their entertaining and 
Hvely pictures of actual life, but for their admirable moral ton- 
denoy. 

It is printed in excellent style, and embeUished witb a meiso- 
tint engraTing. We cordially recommend it to the fiiTOur of our 
readers. — Oodej^t Lad^t Magcudne, 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM, AND WHAT 1 

SAW THERB. This powerfUly written work, the latt and 
hett by ite popular Author, is meeting with immense sales, — 
ten thousand copies baring been ordered within a mon^h of 
pablieation. Young men wishing to do good, and at the same 
time make money, will find a rare chance in selling this book. 
It is a large 12mo, of 240 pages, illustrated with a beantifiiS 
meootint engraTing^ by Sartain; printed on fine white p»» 
per, and bound in the best EnglUih m%uUn,giU hack, and soli 
at 7& eents. In extra full gilt edge, haeh and eidee, $1.00. 

ta voLLownro am a fbw of thu maht voncu of tbv pmmi 

This is a temperance volume, written in the author's ^iUk\. 
hiart««earching style. — Dollar Newspaper, 

This Tolnme is the last of those admirable tomperanoe tales, by 
whioh the author is doing and has done so much good. — S9emim§ 
BuUeHn. 

Power^l an'i seasonable — H. F. Independent, 



Iti acenefl are paiLfullj graphic, and ftimiflh thrilling args 
iMnti for tho temperanee canae. — Norton's Ht, OtuetH, 

Written In the auOior't most forcible a&d >igorottt ityle.*- 
r^high VaL TVmea. 

In the ''Ten Nights in a Bar-room," tome of the oonieqtteikMi 
•t ta^em-keeping, the "sowing of the wind" and "reapinc thi 
vtirlwind" are followed by a ''fearftU ooBfiimmatioiny'' aad the 
** closing scene/' presenting ptetares of fearfU, thriUIng iatetwL 
One touching passage sappUes the beaiotiftil meB«itinl fUuatra- 
ions by Sartain. — Am, CowH^r, 

The sketches are powerftilly written, to show the downirard 
eareer of the tempter and the tempted, and the Ineritable ruin 
which must follow. There is no exaggeration in these pagies— 
they seom to hare been filled ap from actual observation. Ifr. 
Artl«ir has given eflScient aid to the eaose of reform by theae in- 
tensely interesting sketches, and we predict fi>r them an exten- 
sive sale. — Pkilaattphia Sun, 

The exciting influences of the wine cup, its consequent respon- 
sibility, and the inevitable results accruing from a free indulgence 
Iq the intoxicating dranght, are not only trutbftilly, but Thidly 
portrayed in the author's best style.— i>ot7y iVetos. 

This is a strong temperance book, from the prolifie paft of « 
popular writer. — u, S, JoumcU, 

We are glad to see Mr. Arthur again in the temperance field 
Ue has long been (me of our best writers. — Jommal Am. Tem. 

Union, 

Arthur's tales usually bear a character of simplicity and tmth 
fulness possessing strong attractions for the generality of readect. 
and especially for those in the daily enjoyment of eoontry \in 
He seldom seems to study for effect, except it be In closely por 
trajing real life. In these aspects the work before ns is emi 
aently successfuL — N, Y, Sun, 

Th'} book exhibits many of the horron of bar-room Hfe, with 
out however being defaced by some of its meet dlsgutiBg pr» 
fanities and brutalities. — Saturdajf Eveniny Po§L 

We have road it with the most intense interest, and eonuncBi 
It as a work calculated to do an immense amount of good.— ^« 
Matter Expr9»»» 




^ # hAt« glren this excellent work & fsreftil peniial, and nm- 
heeicatini^ reoommend it to all loTen of good reading. It il]iu« 
mtM nuB-drlnking m tmthAiIlyi that tiie moit tkepdeal miul 
fonfen that the truth is not exaggerated. W« wiah that all 
loTera of bar«rooms and nun would read the book. It will pay 
them rieh^ to do K.-^Jf, Y. Northern BMs. 

• U U sofioient eonunendation of this Uttle TOlunie to ny tiint il 
b firam the graphio pen of T. 8. Arthur, whose woika will be read 
and re-read long «Aer he haf paaffed away. He is as tnie to na- 
lorey as far as he attempts to explore it» as Bhakspeare himself^ 
and his woriu, oonseqnentlyi have an immense popularity. The 
best of all is, that his wrlungs tend to make men better as well 
as wiser. This Uttle TolunM is a thrilling tamperance story, 
showing the progress from temptation to utter rain, and the 
remedies for the erils set forth. The Tolome is beautifiUly printed 
and bound.1 — Nmo Haven PaUadium, 

It is one of the tales of an author who has no superior in the 
country in doTeloping the different passions of the human heart—' 
.Veto ffaven Jour, A Courier, 

There are many seenes unequalled for pathos and beauty, and 
many, too, which are painful in their sharply-defined outlines of 
horror and profanity. The death of little Mary can scarcely be 
surpassed, while the dosing pages of the book, picturing the 
downfall of the tayem, amid the wreck of worldly hopes and the 
ruin of every thing that makes life worUi the living for, a dark 
climax of vice and unrestrained indulgence, in their sad and 
necessary results, are too gloomy and too painftdly real for com- 
ment — N, Y, HotM JonrnaJL 

This is the title of a new temperanoe tale by T. S. Arthur, who 
has been very snooessful in works of this kind. His pictures are 
vividly drawn, and his sketches of thrilling interest — Netoari 
yir. /.) Eagle, 

A new temperanoe volume, which displays the dark sides t4 
bar-room life, and the general intent is to &voar the passage of s 
prehibitoiy law. — Newark {N, /•) Adveriieer, 



THE FIRESIDE ANGEL. 64 pages, 82mo, with 

an engraving. Bound in muslin, gilt edges. 2b cents. 



MORAL TALES FOR THE PEOPlB 



VOL.L 

d!B nAIBBBa 

A STORY FOR MY YOUNG COUNTRYWOMEN 

TOL. n. 

VBB WIVBb 

A STORY FOR MY YOUNG COUNTRYWOMEN. 

VOL. m. 
V&B nOVBBBa 

A STORY FOR MY YOONG COUNTRYWOMEK 

70L. IV. 



OR, MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY CONTRASTER 

IN A BEBIE8 OF DOHESTIO PIOTUBBI. 
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VOL. T. 



A STOfif OF UARPJED UFE. 



▼0L.7I. 



0B» BEFORE USD AFTER MAMIAQ& 



VOL. vn. 



OR, THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 



OR, THE iNDiSGRETiON. 



¥0L. Tin. 



AN AMERICAN STORY OF REAL UFE. 
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VOL. a. 

«R A OAUGHTER'S LOVE AND OTHER TALE& 



VBB BBIBBSS. 



VOL.ZI. 



ffsa BviBBB cambsvbb; 

OR, TWO ERAS !N MY LfPE. 
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TOLXn. 

OF. THE PALACE AND mi POOR HOUS& 

A BomaBM of Seal lift. 

VBIBB OB BBIBCIBftB. 

WHICH MAKES THE LADY. 



The p.bove twelve volnmeii 18mo.| Hnalin, Gilt Baek, may 
be had soparately, or in Boxes eontaining the sett 88 dents 
per Volnine. 

Alio, in Four Ydlnxnef, ISmo., Hnilia, Gilt Baek. $L eacli. 



''Thej are the Teiy best of Mr. Arthur's moral talei^ and sbonld ba 
a fixture in eTezy household, being not only pleasant storieSi but the 
purest of moral lessons. If sueh flettonsonly asthese wore placed ia the 
bands of our young people, and adopted as models, we would have no rer 
ion to fear Ibr them, whatever their oonditifm in life might be."— OG^ JUm. 

M The honorable and Tirtnous sentiments^ and the praetkal good sensr 
which pervades all the woriu of Mr. Arthur, are eonq^ienous in the oon- 
tents of the moral library."— 6<kI^« Ladif't Bock, 

<* Mr. Arthur's moral stories hava Justly reortred U^ oommMldatl(.a. 
Their olt}eetis to Impiore, refine, and elevate the Bdnd and the manners." 
AliBCLndria Oattttt. 

* They are aU of thrilling interest, and high moral tmasaclai, aai 
kkouldbe in every ftmily.**— fkwMoMMiy To, ifsws 
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P^tal l0pkr Caks. 



COMFLEtB nr FOUB 12mo. VOLB. 



*HB FOLLOWnrO TOLVMBS ABS PBIimD OH WOM 
PAPEB, AND VXATLT BOUHB IS 

Embossed Cloth, gilt baek, at $1.00 eaeh; or» 
Embossed Cloth, gilt backs edges and lidoiy atSLMl 

Il|i»ee 5i*^3 ij) il|e Jllfe of Itfohj^i^. 

OOHTAlKntf 

THE 1[AIBEH« THE WIF& THE XOTIUUL 



I^ies of iUn^Hed Jife. 

OOHTAnnifQ 

^VEB8 AHB HUSBATOS. 8WEEIHEABIS AED TUKil 
WIVES. ICAEEIBD AHB SnOLS 
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X^ie3 of Soim^e^flc jLIfe. 



UUHELnm I HKTHIgHI. 

KABTTB WUX ' fHB CMODDRBL 



I^le3 firohj 1{ei^l jLlfc. 

OOHTAIHnra 

BELL XABTIH. i FAKILT FBIII& 

nXSE AHD FBOrOIFLB. \ KABT SIU8. 

ALIGB UKLVUXB. 

The ftboTO 12 toIs. 18mo, and the same bound in 4 volti. 12ui^ 
^ known m 

AHTHITR'S 



AfentA will find pleasant and profitable employnMBt in cirou 
A ting thefte works in «ll parti of the United Statai «nd Caoad* 



The six following books are bound in unifbrn. 
vyloi as 

"AETHUR'S COTTAGE LIBRARY/' 

and are sold in sets or separately^ each volome 
being complete in itself. Each volome containfl 
over 200 pages^ large ISmo^ and is embellished 
with a fine mezzotint engravini^: 

THE WAY TO PROSPER, AJSGD OTHER 

TALES 60 elB 

THE HOME MISSION 50 ctB. 

\RUE RICHES J OR, WEALTH WITH- 

OUT WINGS 50ot8 

FINGER-POSTS ON THE ' WAY OF 

LIFE 60 ots. 

SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS 60 eta 



ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD 50ota 
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JftEAT EVENTS IN MODEBN HISTOBr. Con. 

priihig the moit remarkable dNeoTeiiety eon^Meta, lerolc 
tions, great battlei^ and other flirilliiig inddenti^ ehlefly ia 
"SoNff and Aaerioa, from the eonuneaeemini ef the aiz- 
teenth eentorj to the pieeent timai. XmbeDidied with otot 
MO engraTingi by W. Croom^ and other emhient artiita. 

Honoai or tbm pbbm. 

''We haTe here, within tiie eompam of dgfat bandied pagei, the 
hietovy of tiioee erents of modem Idstory wUeh have beoi 'Ug 
with mighty eoneeqneneei^' and with wUeh, tfienftre^ aQ men 
thoidd beoone aeqnainted. Beginning with the diaeorery of 
A merioa by Colnmbiu — that new starting-point of dTilisation — 
uie work proeeeda throagh the liietoiy St the rarioiu Boropean 
natione, oidling thoee gr««t periods when, either hj wan or rero- 
lationiy each nation began to oeeapy a eonsjaeaoiis plaee in the 
general estimation of men, and to make its iniinenee fok by those 
withoat its limits. The late revolutions in Europe, the Mexican 
war, and the gold disooveries in California, are r^iidly and riridly 
•kotched. The illustrations, principally firom dedgns by Croome^ 
are numerous, well exeeuted, serring to impress the striking 
scenes and characters of history upon tiie tablet of memory. The 
whole work, in design and execution, reflects great credit upoi 
all oonoemed in its production.'* 



THRILLING ADVENTURES AMONG THE IN 

DIANS. Comprising the most remarkable personal narra 
ttres of erenti in the eaity InAaa ware, as weQ as of ind 
dents in the recent In£an hoftifitiee in Mezieo and Texas 
Illustrated with orer 300 engnyings^ flrom designa by W 
CnooMn, and other distinguidied artisti. $L7A. 

HOnOBS OF TBB PBB88. 

"The matter contained in this handsome Tolnme is as w«II caU 
enlated to give a correct idea of the character of the Indians and 
Ihdr modes of lif?, as that of any book erer published. All tiut 
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£▼68 a ohanu to romance may be found in the narratiTe contained 
tliifl work, bat all of them possess the never-failing attraetiont 
of truth. The sufferings of numerous captives are luso detailedi 
togeti^er with their contrivances of escape from their savage cap- 
tors. The illustrationsy by the well-known Vf. Croome, are ez« 
eellent in design and execution, and the printing and binding of 
the work are &e specimens of each art" 

PANORAMA OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE 

^TEW, Comprising a view of the present state of the nationi 
of the world, their names, customs, and peculiaritiefl, ana 
their political, moral, social, and industrial condition. Inter- 
spersed with historical sketches and anecdotes, by WiLLiAif 
PunrooK, author of the history of England, Greece, and 
Rome. Enlarged, revised, and embellished with several 
hundred engravings, including twenty-foor finely-colonred 
plates, firom designs of Croome, Bevereuz, and other dis- 
tinguished artists. It contains over 600 pages, bound in 
emb. mor., gilt back. $2.75. 

INDIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Caleb 

Wbight, A.M. The author visited India, and travelled ex- 
tensively there for the express purpose of collecting the in- 
formation contained in this volume. Illustrated bj nomof* 
ous engravings. Octavo, of over 300 pages, bonnd in nuulin, 
gilt back. $1.60. 

SCRIPTURE EMBLEMS AND ALLEGORIES. 

Being a series of Emblematic Engravings, with written e«- 
planations, miscellaneous observations, and religiooi reflec- 
tions, designed to illustrate divine truth in aocordanee with 
the cardinal principles of Christianity. By William Holmei^ 
minister of the gospel, and John W. Babbbb, author o. 
"Elements of General History," Ac 12mo, 820 pages 
bonnd in mmdln, gilt back. $1.25. 
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rAGANISM, POPERY, AND CHRISTIANITT; 

OR, The Blessings ot ah opbh Biblb : as sbown in the his- 
toiy of Christianitij, from the time of our Sariour to the pre- 
sent day. By YmcBHT W. MiuniB, with a view of the latest 
developments of Rome's hostility to the Bible, as exhibited 
In the Sandwich Islands, in Tnseany, Madeira, in Ireland, 
Stance, Ac, and an expose of the absnrdities of the Lnma- 
enlate Conception, and the idolatrous Teneration of the Yir- 
gin Mary. By Bct. Josxph F. Bbbo, D J)., author of tht 
<* Jesoit," "Chnreh and State," Ae. Ac 12mo, 430 pagea 
mostrated with nnmerons engrayinici. Bound in amslini 
gUtbackj $L25. 

OUB PAEISH; ob, Annals ot Pastob and 

PxoPLK. 12mo, 462 pages, with a frontispiece. Boimd is 
mnslin« $1.26. 

PERILS AND PLEASXJRES OP A HUNTER'S 

LIFE. With fine-coloured plates. Large 12mo, 886 pages. 
$1.00. 

COUNSELS FOR THE COTTAGE AND THE 

MANSION. By & B. Emrovs. lOmo, 288 pages, with a 
fine steel engraving. Boond in muslin. 76 cents. 

Single copies of any of the works named in this Catalogue wU) 
be sent per mail, carefully done up, "pottage paid," to any par* 
of the United States, upon tiie receipt of the sum as annexed. 
Postags Stamps will be 'ound very eouTenient for remittances. 
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WE PUBUSH MOST OF 

T..S. ARTHUE'S 

ALSO, 

WORKS OF HISTORY, 

JBiOGBApgnr. ^Gi,\ 

s<m inncn we M'Ait 
AGENTS ANt» CA^KTASSI 

IB ALL i'Ain? ni 

J THE UNtTES STATES. AND tMfSih. 

D^ttdi, U'H 111 ii:n PililK. 

J. W. BEADIET, 




